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THE DOGMATIC BASES OF THE LITURGY’ 


T is not our intention, in the present study, to enum- 
erate all the dogmas which find expression and ap- 
plication in the liturgy. In so far as the liturgy is 
prayed dogma, we would indeed be required to take 
note of all dogmas. But our task here will be lim- 

ited to examining the dogmatic foundations of the liturgy. That 
is, we shall concern ourselves with those truths of our faith which 
give to the liturgy its being and form, its characteristic lineaments 
and traits, thereby distinguishing it from all other, non-ecclesiasti- 
cal worship. Through this enquiry we shall at the same time be 
able to determine the very essence of Christianity itself, to estab- 
lish more clearly what it means to be a Christian. 











What is the characteristic note of Christian worship? What 
its distinctive feature? The letter to the Hebrews, the first apos- 
tolic letter to describe the work of salvation in liturgical phraseo- 
logy, distinguishes Christian worship from the Jewish and non- 
Christian by showing that we have a priest ‘‘not according to the 
law of a carnal commandment, but according to the power of an 
indissoluble life, . . . a priest forever, according to the order of 
Melchisedech”’ (vii, 16-17) ... who, precisely because He possess- 
es an “‘everlasting’’ priesthood, is able ‘‘to save forever them that 
come to God by Him,”’ since He is ‘always living to make inter- 
cession for them’’ (vii, 25). ‘‘For it is fitting that we should have 
such an high priest, holy, innocent, undefiled, separated from sin- 
ners, and made higher than the heavens; who needeth not daily (as 
the other priests) to offer sacrifices first for His own sins, and then 


_ *This series of articles first appeared in French translation, in Les Questions 
Liturgiques et Paroissiales. ORATE FRATES has secured exclusive rights to the 
English rendition.—ED. 
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for the people’s: for this He did once, in offering Himself’ (vii, 
26-27). For this reason Christ is ‘“‘the mediator of the New Tes- 
tament.”’ ““Wherefore when He cometh into the world, He saith: 
Sacrifice and oblation Thou wouldst not; but a body Thou hast 
fitted to Me: holocausts for sin did not please Thee . . . Behold I 
come to do Thy will, O God” (x, 5-6). 


This, therefore, characterizes Christian worship: that man 
approaches God, not by his own powers, not by trusting in mere 
human means, but solely through the mediation of the eternal high 
priest, Christ, who instead of the blood of oxen and rams, offered 
as a sacrifice of expiation His own life-blood, “‘the blood of the 
sprinkling which speaketh better than that of Abel’’ (xii, 24). 


The high priestly Mediator, the mediating High Priest, is 
central in Christian worship, and hence, also, in Christian life. We 
may say, in brief, that the phrase “per Christum Dominum nos- 
trum’’ gives to Christian worship its specific aspect, and distingu- 
ishes it from all other religious cults. Even the liturgy of apostolic 
times was characterized by the formula ‘“‘through Him,”’ or its 
equivalent ‘‘in the name of the Lord.’’ In Colossians these two ex- 
pressions, both of which refer to the mediatorship of Christ, are 
beautifully combined: “All whatsoever you do in word or in work, 
do all in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, giving thanks to God 
and the Father through Him”’ (iii, 17). The liturgical thanksgiv- 
ing, the Eucharist, is not to be celebrated except through the Lord 
Jesus. So writes Peter in his first epistle (iv, 11), and also Paul in 
his letter to the Romans (i, 8; xvi, 27). The community is not 
to pray directly to the Father, but always and only through the 
Lord, in the name of the Lord: “giving thanks always for all 
things, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, to God and the Fa- 
ther.”’ (Eph. v, 20). In the Didache, the most ancient of our rit- 
uals, a synonymous formula, ‘through Thy Son,” replaces that 
of “‘through the Lord.’ No prayer of thanks or joy may termi- 
nate except with this phrase. We do not know of a single solemn 
prayer in the primitive Church which addressed itself immediate- 
ly to the Father without recourse to the Mediator. 


Historically, we know that the struggle against Arianism 
gradually caused the formula “through” and with it the concept 
of mediatorship to be eclipsed. The Arians reduced Christ to a 
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deus inferior and hence showed a special predilection for the liturgi- 
cal formula ‘‘through Thy Son,” for in it they found an appar- 
ent confirmation of the inferiority of the Son. Although this shift 
away from the idea of the mediatorship of Christ and the conse- 
quent emphasis placed on the mediation of the saints affected large 
sections of the Eastern Church, as well as the Christian communi- 
ties of Spain and Gaul struggling against the Arian Visigoths, 
yet even in these Churches the concept never wholly disappeared.* 
In the Roman Church, which was least affected by Arianism, it 
was retained in its pristine purity and vigor. Even today all our 
prayers terminate with “‘per Christum Dominum nostrum”’; even 
today our Canon begins, ‘““Wherefore, O most merciful Father, 
we humbly pray and beseech Thee, through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord.’’ In our prefaces, Christ is either the final cause of our 
thanksgiving, or the mediator through whom we thank. Moreov- 
er, the Dominus vobiscum is nothing less than a sublime wish that 
the faithful be in communion with Christ, the head of the com- 
munity. The whole liturgy is, in its content, Christocentric. 


The mediatorship of Christ is, therefore, the true basis of 
our liturgical prayer. On it all else depends; from it our cult re- 
ceives its meaning and distinctly Christian character. This being 
so, the question arises: What doctrinal relations does the media- 
torship of Christ involve? What fundamental dogmas does it pre- 
suppose? In what does it specifically consist? The answer to these 
questions will disclose a series of other dogmas essential to the very 
nature of Christian cult. 


First of all we shall consider the truths underlying the cen- 
tral doctrine of Christ’s mediatorship. The most immediate of 
these is, that man is powerless to redeem himself. There is no sal- 
vation for man in the philosophy of Gnosis, whether in the sys- 
tem of Hindu wisdom or in any other of the old and new sys- 
tems dependent upon it. Nor is redemption to be found in “‘esthe- 
tic emotion and experience’ as those seem to think, for example, 
who seek release from the burden of existence in the enjoyment 
of the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven. Nor can there be any re- 
demption of self in the ethical will of the Humanists, ancient or 


All this is clearly brought out in the valuable work of Father Jungmann: 
Die Stellung Christi im liturgischen Gebet. 
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modern. Just as little, finally, is there salvation for man in the 
heroic fortitude of Heidegger and Jaspers, who, with a brave 
“come what may”’ philosophy hope, if not to overcome, at least 
to endure all the tragical and paradoxical difficulties of existence. 
All these struggles of the human spirit to solve the problem of life 
by its own powers, Christianity emphatically rejects, for they rep- 
resent only fruitless attempts on the part of man to pull himself 
out of the quagmire by his own boot-straps. 

Christianity regards the question more fundamentally. The 
problem of existence is by no means her final, ultimate concern. 
For her the ultimate and gravest problem lies beyond all these 
worldly cares, lies beyond all things created in heaven and on 
earth. For her the final, all-engrossing problem is man’s relation 
to God. It is the living, personal God who constitutes the great 
challenge, who is the necessary starting point of the doctrine of 
redemption. Redemption there must be, because we have offended 
God; because our original relationship to Him has been disturbed, 
and even destroyed. The Christian belief in salvation, therefore, 
lies on a plane entirely different from that of non-Christian soter- 
iological religions and systems—not a plane of immanence but of 
transcendence. It is wrong to suppose that redemption consists 
in overcoming the obstacles and in solving the paradoxes of the 
present life, e.g., the duality between mind and matter as seen by 
Hellenistic and Neo-Platonic philosophy.* No, the opposition 
which Christianity solves is that which exists between the world 
and the kingdom of heaven, between the terrestrial and the supra- 
terrestrial, between the natural and the supernatural. The true 
Christian is he who breaks away resolutely from the imprisonment 
imposed by terrestrial forces into the realm of the supernatural, the 
heavenly, the divine. In every Christian’s life there is a break, a 
moment of conversion, where he rejects a purely natural existence 
and merely natural values as his final end, and acknowledges God 
as the sole Absolute Good. In doing so, to be sure, he wins back 
from God these same natural values in an entirely new manner. 


*This holds true even though the early writings of St. Augustine and the 
works of Pseudo-Dionysius, tainted as they were by Neo-Platonism, caused this 
misconception of the Christian doctrine of redemption to spread widely in Syro- 
Palestinian monastic circles, whence it also affected some of the ascetical writings 


of the West. 
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Now however he no longer sees and loves them in lumine mundi, 
but in lumine Det. Thus he again becomes ‘“‘entire’’; and it is this 
integrity which God had originally endowed him with, and which 
is his proper mode of existence (status justitiae reparatae). Man is 
again restored to those original relationships in which God placed 
him from the beginning, he can again take his place in that inte- 
gral scheme of things which includes both heaven and earth. 


Hence it is clear that Christianity, taken strictly, is not an 
ethical movement but a religious one. The Christian is not concern- 
ed with the things of this world, but with those of the world be- 
yond. In so far Christianity and Weltanschauung are not identical. 
The Christian, it is true, may and must take into account the 
things of this world. But instead of regarding them solely from 
the point of view of the world, he must also, and principally, 
consider them from the point of view of God, in lumine Dei. The 
first task of Christianity is not, therefore, to establish a purely 
ethical order, to examine and determine the norms of morality 
which regulate our own life and our relations to our neighbor and 
society, or, in other words, which regulate our life on this earth. 
Christianity is not a system of ethics or morals. The primary ac- 
tivities of a Christian are faith, hope and charity—that is to say, 
a realization of his vital relations to the Trinity. Ethical obliga- 
tions belong to the sphere of religion only indirectly, namely, in 
so far as, either by their nature or by positive ecclesiastical or di- 
vine precept, they are an expression of the will of God, and at the 
same time are fulfilled by us because, being interiorly responsive to 
the living God, we are united to the divine will. Our moral life 
must be on the supernatural plane. Theology recognizes and takes 
account of the four moral virtues of prudence, justice, fortitude 
and temperance, not as they are in their natural state, but as they 
are in their supernatural relation to God as supernatural habits. But 
these latter do not constitute the essence, the core of religion; rath- 
er are they its radiations ad extra, the manifestations of the super- 
natural in the realm of the natural. That is why theology names 
them, together with the gifts of the Holy Ghost, the “‘attendants”’ 
(comitatus) of the supernatural life of the soul. 

Many catechisms and manuals place not only the treatise on 
sin but also that on Christian virtues before the treatise of grace 
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and the sacraments. This manner of procedure is thoroughly un- 
theological. True, the tract concerning sin, as the transgression of 
the divine commands, may and should precede the treatise on jus- 
tification and grace; for sin is an obex gratiae. But it would be a 
mistake to treat of the virtues in connection with the ten com- 
mandments, since the latter are all formulated negatively, and 
hence can only refer to the doctrine of sin. Such an order of treat- 
ment would create the impression that we have to be morally per- 
fect before we can come to God, that our virtuous living is solely 
the result of our own free will, as the Pelagians taught. A catechism 
built up from the dogmatic viewpoint would have the doctrine on 
virtues, with all its ramifications, closely joined to the treatise on 
grace, since for us Christians the virtues are to be considered only 
as the working out and the fruit of grace. But the tract on grace, 
considered as participation in the life of Christ, must be immedi- 
ately combined with Christology and Soteriology. Its principal 
theme will be a description of our inner life with God through 
Christ—a description, therefore, of faith, hope and charity, as well 
as of the joyous doctrine concerning the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
For it is in faith, hope and charity and in the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost that our meeting with God through Christ is effected as no- 
where else. 


The whole sacramental system of the Church is likewise root- 
ed in this religious (as opposed to merely ethical) concept of 
Christianity. It is not concerned directly with perfecting the good 
man, homo honestus. Its immediate aim is the religious man, homo 
religiosus, the preparation, strengthening, and restoration of our 
life with God through Christ. This is the sole purpose of baptism, 
confirmation, and Eucharist. It is also the purpose of the sacra- 
ment of penance, or more exactly, obligatory confession. It is char- 
acteristic of the Western penitential discipline that, unlike the Greek 
therapeia, it did not directly aim at the ethico-religious perfecting of 
the penitent, but rather the forgiveness of his sin. Its one aim is to 
remove from the soul the obstacle to the life of grace, so as to give 
place once again to the living God. Obligatory confession has a 
religious, not an ethical purpose. Theologically speaking, it is en- 
tirely different from so-called devotional confession. The latter, 
unlike obligatory confession, is not by nature the complement of 
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baptism. It does not concern itself with renewing and restoring 
lost supernatural life with God. It has, therefore, no necessary, 
organic function in the process of justification. It is only one of the 
many pastoral means which the Church provides for the perfection 
of the interior life. Its prime object, then, is not of a sacramental 
religious character, but ethico-pedagogical. It therefore most near- 
ly approaches the Greek therapeia, for, like the latter, it too has its 
roots in Greek monasticism. 


(To be continued) 
KARL ADAM 
Tuebingen, Germany 


It is in prayer that our intimacy with Christ be- 
comes completely conscious. Catholic prayer is therefore 
a tutoiement to the Father in Christ. Our prayer is the 
prayer of the first-born: for in Christ we have the right 
of the first-born. As the community of Christ we stand 
before our Father more especially in liturgical solemni- 
ties. Without this childlike frankness that dares to say 
“our Father,’ we cannot understand the Church’s pray- 
ers. The per Christum of the liturgical prayers shows us 
the depth of our community with Christ as ecclesia 
orans. Since we are His children, the Father loves us in 
one and the same love with His Son. But this love is 
God’s essence—‘‘God is love’ (1 John tv, 16). This 
purest, most glorious and beautiful of all things that 
are in heaven and on earth seeks to inflame us through 
and through, to become our most precious pOssession. 
The Father draws us deep into the Son, and the Son 
draws us deep into the Father.—Tyciak, Life of Christ 
(Sheed and Ward), p. 25. 
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HE liturgy of the Church, being the central expres- 
sion of the life of the mystical body of Christ, must 
; also be the central expression of the life of the mem- 
ber of Christ. As such it is not merely something in 
which the member participates for some minutes of 
the day or hours of the week and from which he then separates 
himself in the daily routine of his life. As with the early Christians, 
so with every member today, the liturgical worship of the Church 
moulds heart and soul for the entire life of the Christian; the Mass 
is the inspiration for the whole life of the day. “Grant, we be- 
seech Thee, almighty God,’’ we pray in the collect of the sixth 
Sunday after Epiphany, “that being ever occupied with holy 
thoughts, we may seek, both in words and works, to do what is 
pleasing in Thy sight.” 





This prayer may well be taken in the widest sense possible 
to include all that man thinks and says and does in any way; it 
includes man himself, his actions, and all material things he comes 
in contact with. All of these must be such as to be pleasing to God, 
as to reflect something of God’s own being. Pope Pius X, in fact, 
said that participation by the faithful in the liturgical worship of 
the Church was the one way to make the true Christian spirit 
flourish again among them in every way. To repeat, what the 
member of Christ does in a concentrated way in the Mass must 
also be done in a wider way in all his actions, in all his contacts 
with even his material environment. The manner in which the 
material goods of earth play a part in the liturgical worship must 
also be a model for the way in which they play their part in all his 
daily life. 


Matter does not play its true part in the life of man unless it 
serves man also as a spiritual being, as an image of God, unless it 
gives expression to the spiritual qualities that man’s mind is capable 
of expressing and that man sees reflected in the universe as created 
by God. God in creating the world expressed His own self in it by 
its admirable order and harmony, its adaptability to serve man, 


_ *FromThe Christian in the World, which has just been published in mime- 
oprint form; it is the fourth book of the Advanced Christ-Life Series. 
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by the goodness He saw in it after each day of creation. God him- 
self is supreme truth and beauty and goodness; and this goodness 
and beauty and truth of the Creator are reflected in His creatures. 
There is no make-believe, no pretense, no wood painted to look 
like marble, no ‘‘fake-materials’’ in God’s ordering of things. 
Christ, too, abominated hypocrisy and sham above all. 


This genuineness, truth, and order man must express in all 
he does and in all he makes, in all his art, if he is to live and to act 
as a true image of God and a member of Christ. That is the true 
realm and meaning of art, the idea of which is so perverted in our 
day. The art that tries to disguise the genuine nature and purpose 
of things is but a sham art, the art of disguise, which reflects the 
arch-liar, Satan, who first practiced the art of deception in Para- 
dise. True art is ever honest and genuine; it is a reflection of the 
truth of God Himself in things, and it aims above all at revealing 
genuine truth. Beauty was defined long ago as splendor veritatis, 
the shining forth of truth. Art, moreover, must help to reflect the 
wonderful orderliness and purpose of creation itself; it reflects 
‘harmony amid variety,’’ and is always connected up with the pur- 
pose of man’s existence. In other words, true objects of art are 
serviceable, genuinely so, else how do they fulfil the all-inclusive 
purpose of material goods to serve the needs and the higher life of 
man? It is a characteristic of our modern unchristian mind to think 
of objects of art as interesting curios that have no further place in 
human life than that of exciting an interest unconnected with life, 
just as it is a characteristic to use human abilities to disguise the 
true nature of things by means of human “art.” 


The true nature and purpose of art in human life, then, is to 
fulfil in the best way possible for man the general purpose of ma- 
terial goods, that of serving man’s needs and lifting him up nearer 
to God. Art, therefore, is but a further extension of the sacrament- 
al principle exemplified in Christ Himself and in the liturgical wor- 
ship of the Church. Art is this principle as derived by the member 
of Christ from the liturgy and extended into his daily life, first of 
all into all his own actions, and then into all the material things 
of his environment. God is supreme truth, goodness, beauty, Man 
shares in these attributes of God through membership in Christ, 
through participation in the divine liturgy of the Church. There 
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the member of Christ is filled with these, and from there he must 
in turn carry them forth into all his life. He himself must be as 
‘another Christ’’ in all he does, and he must put the stamp of 
Christ on all he does and makes. That is but saying that in all 
man does and makes he must strive to express the qualities of 
truth, goodness and beauty. Thus the things he makes and does 
become directly the images of these qualities in his own soul, and 
indirectly the reflection of these attributes in God. 


Art is thus not something that belongs to the idle and the 
rich; it is something that follows naturally from the genuine life 
of a member of Christ. No great riches are required for art; only 
the qualities of soul that make the Christian a genuine image of 
God. Orderliness, neatness, genuineness—the absence of dirt (the 
symbol of sin), disorder, and falseness—can be found amid poor 
men and families as well as among the rich. But here, too, the 
Christian ideal can properly be lived out only when there is a suf- 
ficiency of the goods of earth for a decent livelihood. 


As an artist in the true sense of the word, the member of 
Christ begins with his own self, his daily conduct, all his own 
thoughts and words and actions. In all of these he aims first of 
all at truth. His whole growth as a member of Christ consists in 
living ever more in conformity with the truth that is Christ, and 
offering ever greater resistance to the temptations of the devil as the 
father of lies. Since he is a true apostle of Christ, the truth of the 
light of Christ in his soul shines forth openly before all unto 
the greater glory of God. If the truth shines forth genuinely in 
the life of the Christian, his life will be good, it will reflect also 
the infinite goodness of God and of Christ, in perfect fulfilment of 
the two great laws of the love of God and the love of one’s neigh- 
bor. When his life thus reflects both the truth and the goodness 
of God, then it will shine also with the beauty of Christ; it will 
appeal to all men of good will; it will attract them as the beautiful 
lives of the early Christians attracted the heathens and elicited 
words of admiration from them. 

Every Christian is, then, an artist in showing forth in his 
life, through the grace of Christ, the truth and the goodness and 
the beauty of the Christ-life, the splendor of the truth of God. If 
he genuinely appreciates these divine qualities and strives truly for 
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God, he will also give expression to these qualities as far as 
possible in all his surroundings and in everything his hands do, 
in all the products of his energy, whether these be in writing, 
or in other crafts, or in the conducting of some business. Neatness, 
orderliness, fitness, genuineness and honesty—in other words, 
truth, goodness and beauty—will be the marks of his home and its 
environment, of the products he makes by his own hands, of all 
his relations with his fellowmen. How far we have receded from 
this ideal of the Christian spirit, the ugly, unfit, unsanitary con- 
ditions of tenement dwelling, for instance, and of much else of our 
larger city life, bear only too eloquent witness. Again we see it in 
the very conditions of our social life, which have robbed so many 
men of any true economic freedom. Only the free person, having 
adequate access to the necessary amount of the goods of earth, can 
be a true human person and a genuine member of Christ; only 
he can also be free to express the truth, beauty and goodness of 
Christ in all he is and all he does. 


All of this derives from the simple principle that the mater- 
ial goods of earth were created by God for the service of man, for 
his developing himself as an image of God and a member of Christ. 
It all derives from the fact that ownership of goods, power over 
matter, is for man a stewardship; that man in relation to the ma- 
terial goods of earth is but God’s steward, called by God to use 
these things for God's purposes in his life. Here, again, as elsewhere, 
the weak human nature of original sin will meet with many diffi- 
culties arising out of its own flesh, the world, and the devil. But 
man can do all things in Christ who strengthens him (Phil. iv, 
13). If he is aided by the grace of God, guided by the truths of 
Christ, as a living member of the mystical body of Christ, all these 
things can be accomplished by him through Christ our Lord. 


That is the purpose of the redemption enacted by Christ and 
continued in the liturgical worship of the Church. In the latter 
the soul of man is moulded ever more and more after the pattern 
of Christ, man approaches ever more the perfection of the Father 
in heaven. If his soul is genuinely filled with this perfection, with 
this participation in the truth, goodness, and beauty of God, it 
will naturally show itself in all his actions, it will flow over from 
his soul to his body, it will permeate his integral nature and being 
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as a Christian person. And from his own person it will flow over 
into all his personal environment, into everything he touches. All 
his contacts with things, all his surroundings will be stamped 
through him with the stamp of Christ, will serve God by serving 
Him properly in his Christ-life. 

Thus man in his relation to the goods of earth will share also 
in the great unity that was the object of Christ’s prayer before His 
death. Membership in Christ will mean union with his fellow 
members and with Christ, and thus with God. The Christ-life in 
him will mean admirable unity between the things of the soul and 
those of the body; between himself and the world of his environ- 
ment, both men and things, and thus between the world and God. 
Here again the integral human person and life of the Christian will 
reflect in miniature the qualities of God as expressed in the world 
at large. In his own life the member of Christ will fulfil as com- 
pletely as possible the purpose for which God created the world 
and redeemed it after the fall. 

VIRGIL MICHEL, O. S. B. 

St. John’s Abbey 
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THE LITURGY IN EXPERIENCE 


T is with a certain amount of trepidation that I at- 
tempt to deal with the theme indicated by the title of 
this article. Subjectivism is one of the diseases most 
characteristic of the contemporary religious world. 
Though the fact was obscured by the retention of 

terms fimecins to the Catholic tradition, it was subjectivism 
which lay at the root of the Reformation. Luther appealed to ex- 
perience as against the authority of the Church apprehended by 
faith, and his initial error has gone on ramifying through four 
centuries till, in many cases, it has succeeded in destroying the 
whole system of healthy objectivism typical of the Catholic cen- 
turies. Not what God is in Himself as made known in His revela- 
tion and to the natural reason, but what He is in my experience 
of Him is taken as the criterion of truth. The fact that the Protest- 
ant minister is generally found, in conducting worship, facing his 
congregation from the pulpit rather than concentrating on the al- 
tar symbolizes the whole ethos under which the present writer was 
brought up, and the memory of the time when this was his own at- 
titude makes him shy of referring to religious experience. 












The fact that he was initiated into liturgical practices under 
Protestant auspices accentuated the difficulty. Indeed, one of the 
obstacles standing in the way of a proper appreciation of the litur- 
gy was the memory of the time, prior to his reception into the 
Church, when he himself had “‘said Mass.’’ It might be thought 
that this would prove a useful introduction to Catholic worship, 
but the contrary was the case. The attitude of the non-Catholic 
towards the Mass is so entirely different, governed as it is by the 
idea of individual preference and religious expediency, that it 
‘‘queered the pitch’’ and prevented the convert from entering at 
once upon his liturgical inheritance. It was necessary to forget these 
pseudo-sacerdotal exercises with their false emphasis on the dra- 
matic effect of the rite before one could approach the Mass in the 
right spirit. The neophyte, in his anxiety to be truly Catholic, 
even went to the other extreme. Indifference to the details of what 
was being done and said at the altar seemed to be the right thing. 
For the most part he contented himself with saying his own 
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prayers whilst the holy Sacrifice was being offered. This was sheer 
reaction against a former scrupulosity. And it occurs to me that the 
comparative indifference of the older generation of Catholics to 
liturgical matters may in some cases have its root in the same 
thing. Protestantism has so insisted on translating its worship into 
the vernacular and in every way making it intelligible to the con- 
gregation, it has so obscured the objective character of worship, 
that Catholics may have tended to swing to the other extreme. Be 
that as it may, it is certainly true in the writer’s case that memor- 
ies of the past encouraged inattention to the prayers which the 
Church has provided as the accompaniment of its chief act of wor- 
ship. 

Eventually an effective approach to the matter was provided 
by a growing understanding of the vital significance of the Euch- 
arist as the center of the Catholic system. A few words on this 
point may not be out of place. 

The convert has been accustomed, it should be realized, to 
living in a religious world which has been plunged into the ut- 
most confusion. It is a world without any focal point making co- 
herent vision of the truth possible. There is everywhere a tendency 
to obliterate traditional lines of distinction between God and man, 
good and evil, supernatural and natural. The pilgrim finds him- 
self in a wilderness from which all the boundaries marked on the 
map have been erased, and plunges into morasses and crevices of 
which no warning had been given. Under these circumstances the 
craving for order, the desire to know where you are, becomes a 
passionate one, demanding satisfaction. The centrality of the 
Church to the whole of life brings a peace which it would be 
impossible to express. Now, at last, a starting-point has been dis- 
covered enabling one to reduce chaos to order. It is merely a ques- 
tion of divine grace and of time for the whole of life to be brought 
into organized relations with this center. 

But here the convert encounters an unforeseen difficulty— a 
difficulty similar to that which previously troubled him. One of 
the first and deepest impressions he receives in his new home is 
that of its rich abundance. The experience is not unlike that of a 
traveler who has been making his way towards a mountain which 
is a landmark for all the country round. Seen at a distance, there 
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can be no mistaking it. But once arrived at the foot, the pathway 
to the summit is less certain. Forests and precipices distract the at- 
tention, lesser heights obstruct the traveler’s view of the peak. His 
very closeness causes perplexity. So it may be with the convert. 
Seen from outside the Church seems a simple thing; viewed from 
inside it is a jungle of dogmatic pronouncements and devotional 
practice. How welcome then, under these circumstances, is the fact 
that assistance at Mass is obligatory! That discloses in the land- 
scape something universal and fixed. The Eucharist now comes to 
occupy the same position with regard to the varied life of the 
Church that the Church itself occupies tn the world. Here is the 
focal point which makes possible an orderly view of the whole. 
The supreme significance of the holy Eucharist, the offering of the 
Sacrifice and holy Communion, would seem obvious at once. The- 
oretically the convert will no doubt be aware of this. But between 
an appreciation of the fact in theory and the practical realization 
of it there may lie much troublesome experimentation. The very 
obviousness of the truth may prevent its recognition. Msgr. Ron- 
ald Knox has said that it is the obviousness of the Catholic Church 
which causes so many to pass over it. The same curious trait in 
human nature which makes us look for something sensationally 
strange may postpone the convert’s perception of the centrality of 
the holy Eucharist. 


It will not be difficult to understand how the discovery of the 
truth is calculated to prompt serious study of the liturgical frame- 
work in which this central act of worship is set. The very im- 
portance attached by the Church to assistance at Mass may mean 
a totally new conception, on the part of the convert, as to the 
supreme place occupied in the Catholic scheme of things, by wor- 
ship itself. Accustomed perhaps to give prior place to the pulpit 
over the altar, he is driven to reverse the order, and this in itself 
must, or should, induce intensive examination of the manner in 
which the Church bids us pray. With the compass-needle pointing 
unswervingly to the Mass as the north star in the Catholic heav- 
ens, the whole subject of worship takes on a new character and is 
seen to deserve the most careful attention. 


So far I have tried only to describe the steps by which the 
convert was initiated into an appreciation of the liturgy. The ac- 
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tual subject suggested by the title remains still to be dealt with. 
What then, it may be asked, has been this particular convert’s ex- 
perience in connection with this phase of his religious life? The an- 
swer can be given in a few words, though the explanation of those 
words may demand more space. Briefly, then, the liturgy has sup- 
plied him with the key to the Catholic mind. It might be neces- 
sary, fully to expound the implications of this statement, to write 
a long chapter of autobiography. The main outlines of what has to 
be said, however, can be indicated in a few paragraphs. 


From the very beginning of his new life the writer set him- 
self—how imperfectly will become apparent—to acquire the Cath- 
olic outlook, not merely with regard to religion in the narrower 
sense of the term, but with regard to everything. He wanted to 
think and feel as a Catholic when he was reading history, apprais- 
ing artistic or literary work, dealing with social problems or play- 
ing his small part in the political affairs of the community to 
which he belonged. The question was—how could this best be ef- 
fected? A negative solution of the problem seemed to lie in cutting 
himself off, as far as possible, from previous associations. On its 
positive side this policy meant cultivating the acquaintance of 
Catholics and, so far as this was practicable, living in their society. 
To the newcomer it seemed natural to expect to find in that society 
a genuine Catholic atmosphere. He did not sufficiently appreciate 
that his co-religionists, like himself, were living in a world that 
had been largely paganized and that, in their ordinary affairs, they 
almost inevitably took the color of their surroundings so that in 
their less intimate moods there was little to distinguish them 
from others. 


It seemed more hopeful to turn to periods that were free 
from the influences dominant in the modern world. In the Ages of 
Faith men spoke and wrote with a Catholicism that was instinctive, 
bred in their very bones. The convert was not unfamiliar with a 
type outside the Church with whom “‘Catholicism’’ was a pose 
and the creation of a ‘‘Catholic’’ atmosphere a deliberate policy, the 
result being as artificial as the cults which endeavor to revive 
peasant crafts. In the Middle Ages, however, one met with the 
genuine thing and it seemed obvious that his object could be best 
attained by steeping himself in medieval literature. And he pur- 
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posely chose not the official pronouncements of the time but the 
work of poets, playwrights and chroniclers. He deemed himself 
specially fortunate when the opportunity was presented him of 
studying the fourteenth century poet, William Langland, of 
whom Christopher Dawson has said: “‘He represents the English 
view of life as it had been formed by nearly a thousand years of 
Christian faith, not the official view of the theologian and the 
scholar, but the spiritual vision of a prophet chosen among his fel- 
lows by his inspiration alone.’’ In Piers Plowman he was able to 
mingle with the medieval crowd in both church and market-place, 
and listen to the native speech of the age with its strong Catholic 
accent. No less to the enquirer’s purpose was Dante’s great mas- 
terpiece, since Dante has been acclaimed as ‘‘the most perfect rep- 
resentative of Christianity that history can point to’’ on the very 
ground that “‘he was neither a recluse nor a professional theolog- 
ian, but a man of affairs, who lived the full life of his age and 
found in his Christian faith and his spiritual passion the very 
center of its significance.’’ But, after all, literature, even at the best, 
is only literature, and between it and life is an immense gulf, es- 
pecially in those cases where the literature in question belongs to 
a remote age. How light was the texture woven by a medieval 
poem when the high winds of our stormy twentieth century were 
abroad it is not difficult to realize. The pilgrim could but wish 
that he had lived in the time when the faith which inspired these 
poets was a contemporary fact concretely expressed in public in- 
stitutions and in the lives of common folk. 


It was at that point the liturgy claimed attention. Here was 
Catholicism as a living fact. Here could be found rites express- 
ing with a marvelous depth and richness the very genius of the 
Church. As one followed prayer and chant or watched the move- 
ments of the priest at the altar it was as though one saw that 
“great multitude, which no man could number, of all nations, 
and tribes, and peoples, and tongues, standing before the throne, 
and in sight of the Lamb’’ of whom the Apocalypse tells us. In 
the liturgy theology comes alive. An implicit philosophy of life 
is set to the rhythm of worship. If the Mass be not itself poetry 
and drama it is at ieast the source of poems unnumbered and 
dramas incalculable. This is the daily utterance of the faithful 
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wherein their hopes and fears, their shame and their exultation 
have found expression. What are the cathedrals but this same ut- 
terance frozen into stone? In taking part in this great act of wor- 
ship one walks the streets of our spiritual metropolis. Or, vary- 
ing the figure, one may say that it places one on a peak from which 
the whole world is visible, being viewed from the standpoint of 
the Catholic faith. 


I declare therefore that acquaintance with the Church’s litur- 
gy is calculated as is nothing else to form the Catholic mind. It 
gives us the key to Catholic thought. Our own age affords as good 
an example of this as could be found in all history. 


It is to me a highly significant thing that it is in the liturgy 
that the social movement is finding its best inspiration. That 
movement has acquired a new vitality since it started from-the 
conception of the Church as the mystical body of Christ and be- 
came linked with the study of the liturgy. From the days when 
St. Paul corrected the class-selfishness of the Corinthians as shown 
at the agape or love-feast by referring them to the Eucharist and 
quoting the words of Consecration, that has been the most fruit- 
ful way of approach to social ills. From the communion of saints 
of which the liturgy of the Mass is the supreme expression we 
move easily and naturally to the right ordering of civic, national 
and international affairs. It is far from my purpose to depreciate 
the value of those textbooks which expound Catholic social prin- 
ciples. Still less would I underestimate the wisdom enshrined in 
papal encyclicals dealing with those principles. But I say unhes- 
itatingly to any one who would discover the best way of approach 
to the social problem of our time that his course is to saturate 
himself in the spirit of the liturgy, the unfailing wisdom of which 
will point him unerringly to the solution required. And I will 
not conceal my belief that the cooperation now to be seen of the 
liturgist and the social reformer is the most promising symptom 
in the life of contemporary Catholicism. 

STANLEY B. JAMES 

Alton, Hampshire, England 
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THE FUNCTION OF LITURGY IN ESTABLISHING 
THE CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ORDER 


III. THE TASKS AHEAD 


HUS far we have seen that corporate worship offers a 
set of ideas of the dynamic type necessary for social 
reconstruction, because active participation in the pub- 
lic worship of the Church provides the intellectual, 

gumee| volitional and emotional elements capable of produc- 
ing a consciousness of Christian solidarity. This has brought us to 
the practical phases of our subject, the tasks whose achievement will 
actually realize our goal of causing the liturgy to function in social 
renewal. 

What has been done towards reaching this goal? What is to 
be done? To both questions we reply in one word: much. We do 
not have to build from the very bottom. For in many regions of 
Europe and America the liturgical movement has already achieved 
noteworthy success; and aside from this, the mere fact that our 
people so faithfully assemble for Sunday Mass has already engen- 
dered among them a considerable degree of social consciousness, 
social solidarity, social courage. But if they assemble to take a 
more intelligent part in the sacred services, if duty is thereby made 
more agreeable and pleasant, this social consciousness can become 
greater and more efficacious to an unlimited degree. Therefore much 
more can still be accomplished. 

However, lest we grow discouraged, we must be prepared to 
practice some patience. The liturgy is not to be viewed as a panacea 
which will convert the non-Catholic world in one generation. 
Rather it is something primarily destined to strengthen the faith 
of Catholics, to provide a stronger and stronger interior spirit en- 
abling the influence of the Church to spread from the sacred temple 
out into all the varied activities of human life—literary, philosophi- 
cal, economic, political, social. Seventy-five years have passed since 
Dom Guéranger began the modern movement, two score and ten 
since Leo XIII laid his liturgical plans. After all this time we still 
may liken the movement to a young apple tree in the first years of 
its bearing. Already it produces a goodly quantity of fruit each 
autumn; but many years must pass before it will yield the abundant 
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fruit of its full maturity. No, the task ahead cannot be fully accom- 
plished in a year or a decade. It is the task of building up one very 
important element of Catholic culture, yes, if the popes are right, 
its very heart. And well may we ponder the words of Maritain: 
“Tt looks as though the new Christendom we hope for needs to be 
formed and prepared slowly in the catacombs of history.’ 

Inevitably the practical question arises: can we, as individuals, 
do anything to further this movement so fraught with importance 
to our holy Mother Church? Assuredly we can. For certainly this 
is one phase of social reconstruction in which each one of us, 
whether priest or layman, old or young, can take part—and that 
even if he be not a trained sociologist, economist or diplomat. 

The means of our taking part are ready at hand. Each of us, 
whether cleric or lay, can endeavor to learn more about the liturgy. 
Many of us can seek occasions to instruct our Catholic people in the 
nature of corporate worship, bring them to realize more and more 
the sacrificial character of the Mass, engender a lifelong habit of 
using the missal, promote the celebration of the Missa recitata and 
an appreciation of Gregorian chant and other ecclesiastical music. 
Some of us can further in a more specialized way that intellectual 
participation in the liturgical services which is fundamental to the 
realization of the liturgy’s social objectives. 

If we look back, at the bidding of the popes, to those periods 
of history in which the liturgy flourished most and functioned— 
I choose the word very deliberately—functioned with marked suc- 
cess both in imparting Christian doctrine and in engendering an 
enthusiastic sense of Christian solidarity, we discover, I think, one 
important fact. The people understood the language in which the 
liturgy was celebrated. Take, for example, the achievements of St. 
Ambrose, mentioned by Pope Pius XI in Divini cultus sanctita- 
tem. This saint practically inaugurated Christian hymnody in the 
West, and he is correctly styled its “‘father.’’ Half a century before, 
St. Hilary of Poitiers had tried to combat heresy by hymns, but 
his songs did not grow popular. Why? Because he put fathomless 
trinitarian thought into intricate, quantitative Horatian meters 
which had no more appeal to his parishioners of Gaul than they 
had had for the general run of Romans in Horace’s own day. St. 


1Cf. The Colosseum, June, 1935, p. 88. 
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Ambrose succeeded because he used simple thoughts, set forth in 
simple iambic quatrains. Through days and nights the men of his 
congregation remained together and sang, all the while heavily 
armed to await the Arian army’s coming, at the bidding of the 
Empress Justina, to seize their bishop’s church. St. Ambrose re- 
tained possession. In another century Sts. Cyril and Methodius 
owed much of their success in converting the Slavic nations to the 
fact that they celebrated the liturgy in the vernacular. Again, in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the whole setting of the litur- 
gical services spoke to men’s minds through their senses. Saints rep- 
resented in sculpture, and biblical scenes depicted in the multi- 
colored windows of the cathedrals reminded the worshipers of 
the most inspiring truths of their religion. The effect of all this 
was heightened by the fact that all those who obtained even an 
elementary education got it in Latin. Consequently the congrega- 
tions were thoroughly leavened by persons who understood the 
Latin prayers recited or sung. No wonder, then, that they ‘‘were 
imbued through the liturgy with that knowledge of theological 
matters which today shines forth so clearly’’* in the masterpieces 
of art they have left us. No wonder, either, that these people sang 
the Verbum supernum prodiens with such gusto in the processions 
of the newly established feast of Corpus Christi, or that the tropes 
and sequences of the Mass grew into the mystery, miracle and 
morality plays which at once gave the populace so much Christian 
instruction joined with enjoyment. Then indeed was realized what 
Pius X and Pius XI have said they hope to see achieved again: duty 
was made sweet and fruitful because it was mixed with delight. 


But let us turn our gaze upon a vastly different scene, which 
the pope will hardly mention when he issues encyclicals to all the 
world. It is the picture of northern Europe on the eve of the Ref- 
ormation. Why could that great upheaval diffuse itself with such 
success among the common people, who as a whole could not un- 
derstand the refinements of dogma involved? Among the many 
reasons is one which, perhaps, we seldom hear about, but without 
which the Reformation could scarcely have spread—the fact that 
the tide of public worship was at its lowest ebb in the history of 
the Church. A lamentable ignorance of the very nature of the Mass 


*Divini cultus sanctitatem. 
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was all too prevalent among the people at large. In many places 
they were cheated of their old Catholic worship because the ex- 
ternal form of the Mass was retained while its essence was stealth- 
ily removed.” For several years the Lutheran service was carried on 
just as the Mass of an earlier day, with vestments, candles and 
Gregorian song.‘ Only the offertory and consecration were omitted, 
and in this the uninstructed people did not perceive much of a 
change, if they noticed any at all. Moreover, there is a German 
proverb to the effect that more people were sung into Lutheranism 
than argued into it. The folk of central Germany were intensely 
fond of singing. Luther, one of the most important figures in the 
history of hymnody, composed hymns in the vernacular,” and they 
spread through the country like wild fire on a dry Kansas prairie 
before a strong November wind. Attending church, the people 
could not tell whether the service was Lutheran or Catholic; all 
they noticed was something new which delighted their hearts, the 
addition of vernacular hymns which they understood and liked to 
sing. Much the same process worked itself out in England. The 
Book of Common Prayer is nothing else but the missal translated 
into elegant, pleasing English, with the offertory and canon omit- 
ted. It enabled the people to understand what was going on at the 
services they attended; and once the tyrannical government had 
suppressed their resentment at breaking with the traditional Latin 
Mass by which their ancestors had worshipped, they found the new 
active participation a satisfying thing. 


Here then is a further task lying before the promoters of cor- 
porate worship. Or rather, it is an opportunity, that of overcom- 
ing the handicap of language which in our country retards the 
realization of so many of the liturgy’s social effects. Unless our 
people understand the liturgical texts they will not attain the per- 
fection they otherwise might in offering to God that rational hom- 
age commended by St. Paul. In our English-speaking land this un- 
derstanding of the texts can be realized with some satisfaction by 


*Thalhofer-Eisenhofer, Handbuch der katholischen Liturgitk (1912), vol. 
I, p. 138. The matter under discussion was treated in an historical survey which 
has been omitted in the later edition of this work. 

*Ibid. 

*Kidd, Documents Illustrative of the Continental Reformation (1911), pp. 
122, 190, 200. 
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means of translations. For the majority of our people, indeed, this 
will always remain the only means. 


But more fruitful by far for the liturgy’s social results will 
be the ability to understand the Latin texts on the part of more 
and more Catholics, above all our intellectuals, the men and wom- 
en who will be our protagonists in all the walks of life. Here is 
the particular opportunity awaiting those of us who are engaged 
in imparting Catholic liberal education. In most cases, the person 
who does not know Latin will feel that he has not penetrated the 
inner secrets of the liturgy. He will miss innumerable occasions to 
thrill with the Church when the sublime truths of our faith are 
presented with beauty and emotion, simply because he does not 
understand the words while the Credo, the O Salutaris Hostia or 
the Tantum Ergo are being sung at Mass or Benediction. Such a 
hope of enabling the laity, at least in goodly portion, to under- 
stand the Latin of the liturgy may startle some as being rash. But 
in reality this objective is not as utopian as it may appear at first 
blush. One who has successfully completed two years of Latin, even 
though he now be out of school, needs to take but a very short 
step, One far easier than he perhaps suspects, to acquire a working 
ability sufficient to understand liturgical texts. Give him but the 
proper technique; then a none too laborious quarter of an hour 
spent each day for several months will yield him the skill he needs. 
He will not come away an accomplished Latinist or a specialist in 
exegesis, but he will catch the gist of the Latin prayers and hymns. 


The educators of the thirteenth century placed in the congre- 
gations a leaven of persons who understood the Latin texts, and 
these persons in turn drew from the liturgy knowledge and en- 
thusiasm which aided mightily in the production of a Christian 
society. We, no less than they, can produce such a leaven, though, 
of course, in a manner adapted to the needs of our own times. We 
too have fair hopes of eventual achievements in this regard which 
will be not less far-reaching than theirs. If our endeavor is even 
moderately successful, we shall indeed have done a great service to 
our holy Mother the Church. 


The importance of such an achievement receives valuable tes- 
timony from some timely observations of Dom Albert Hammen- 
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stede, O.S.B., in a recent article treating of the historical and cul- 
tural aspects of the liturgy.° As often as we celebrate the liturgy 
we are again enveloped in the atmosphere of the faith of Christian 
antiquity. The Latin liturgy is the strongest link uniting Catho- 
lics throughout the world to the mother Roman Church. Any ex- 
tensive change in its classical character would open wide the way 
for nationalistic churches. The liturgy is an excellent means to re- 
store a deep esteem for the Graeco-Roman culture; and this esteem 
is needed for the restoration of a truly classical and Catholic cul- 
ture such as the western world needs so badly today. 


How wonderfully well these ideas of the learned prior of 
Maria Laach harmonize with those of our literary leaders who oc- 
cupy the advance positions in the present day apologetic attack! 
Hilaire Belloc, Henri Massis and their intellectual associates are at 
pains to point out that the classical tradition, coupled with the 
supernatural tradition derived from Judaea, made the civilization 
of Europe; and that the modern tradition of naturalism, material- 
ism and atheism now best symbolized by the anti-classical Russia, 
is the dangerous force threatening to disrupt the West. Christopher 
Dawson maintains in The Making of Europe that the classics and 
the Latin liturgy knit the disparate races of our civilization into a 
unit. These Catholic thinkers make clear to us that we are living 
in an age of dangerous and growing nationalism. To oppose it we 
need every available means to promote among all the races of West- 
ern men—English, Spanish, French, German, American—a con- 
sciousness of unity in culture. While it is bad enough for us to give 
up the classics from which so much of our common culture is de- 
rived, to give up the Latin liturgy would be to tear asunder the 
civilization of the West. 


As noble as they are immense are the tasks confronting us if 
we are to win success for the far-reaching liturgical program ad- 
vanced by our modern popes. If we but shoulder them bravely, we 
shall do much towards producing Catholics who can and will ac- 
tively, intelligently, and emotionally attend our holy and beauti- 
ful services. From them they will draw instruction and courage 


**The Liturgy and the Liturgical Movement,’’ in the Ecclesiastical Review, 
March, 1936, pp. 231-233. 
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enabling them to be our staunch protagonists in injecting full- 
fledged Catholicism into the life of the modern world. We shall 
thereby contribute our mite towards the foundation of a Catholic 
culture. And well may we hope that some historian of a future 
century will be able to point out that the liturgy, restored to the 
laity through its active participation in corporate worship during 
the twentieth century, did much to supply the intellectual and vo- 
litional elements necessary to bring the members of the mystical 
body to a concerted, vigorous Catholic action whereby a Christian 
social order was finally achieved. 
GEORGE E. GANSS, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas 





Guided by the Spirit of Love, the Church provides 
a form of community prayer in perfect keeping with hu- 
man nature. For she views man neither as a self-con- 
tained atom in a mechanistic environment, nor as auto- 
maton to be absorbed by the community; but rather as a 
human person, autonomous, possessed of a sublime end 
in himself, and also as an individual naturally destined 
to form part of an objective and pre-existing organic 
body. In virtue of her deep understanding of man as a 
human person and as a cell in the social organism, she 
institutes a community prayer that brings out the best 
in his personality by requiring that he submit his pref- 
erences to the wider demands of a catholic (universal) 
liturgy. For whenever men strive to give their due to the 
social body of which they realize they are a part; when- 
ever they freely and willingly yield their self-interest for 
the good of the totality of persons whose dignity they 
recognize and respect, they are necessarily giving the full- 
est play and developmen to that sublime possession of 
personality—which alone permits them to share in com- 
munity life—Dom Martin Schirber, in The Preserva- 
tion of the Faith, August, 1937. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
RELIGION—OR WHAT? 


E Catholics speak at times in a deprecating way of the 
devices used by our Protestant brethren to make their 
religious gatherings attractive to the people. In some 
instances devices are used by them that cater to the 
modern passion for the sensational. Not infrequently 

programs of religious service advertised by them give the impres- 

sion that the meetings are to be held rather for entertainment than 
for religion. It was perhaps in reminiscence of such happenings 
that the writer came within an ace of subtitling this timely tract 

‘“Religion—or Entertainment?” 








But there can be no such a disjunction when there is ques- 
tion of the liturgical mystery of the Sacrifice of the Altar being 
performed, for it always contains objectively and really the eter- 
nal Christ in union with the faithful members of His mystical 
body. It is always the divinely instituted, supreme act of religion. 
However, there are at times attending circumstances, created by 
man, that make one wonder to what extent we have really lost 
both our understanding of the sublime thing that the liturgical 
sacrifice is, and our practical sense of proprieties in regard to it. 
Yet again—why should we wonder or be surprised? None other 
than the vicars of Christ have told us of the great loss among 
us of ‘‘the true Christian spirit’’ and of the fact that some of us do 
attend the drama of the Mass as mute spectators, even as we at- 
tend the movies. 


There is a parish in one of our large dioceses that has suc- 
ceeded in attracting large crowds of worshipers and in getting out 
of debt in recent years. In this church there are two rows of bird- 
cages with canaries trained to sing synchronously with the rhythms 
of the church organ. The Mass servers are dressed in beautiful livery 
patterned upon medieval costumes. In order to provide variety, the 
servers wear a new design every so often, and occasionally, weather 
permitting, there is Mass out in the open. Why not, if we can 
also have open air concerts? In this instance it is not so difficult to 
reproduce the characteristic atmosphere of the church in the open; 
all that is necessary, and it is done with practically no expense, is 
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to take the canaries and plant them outside in two rows leading 
to the improvised altar where the servers are easily recognizable 
by their distinctive liveries. 

That the general arrangement has been effective no one could 
doubt. The church is crowded with worshipers, especially in sum- 
mer time, when they come from far and wide to the consterna- 
tion of neighboring pastors. It is too bad that the idea was not 
known to a dear and thoroughly liturgical friend of the writer's. 
For an acquaintance of his, a wide-awake priest who conducted 
parish missions, frequently asked him when passing his way: 
“Well, what new wrinkle have you for the people now?” 


How deeply the above ‘‘new wrinkle’ impressed some of the 
faithful can be seen from the instance of the man who frequented 
the church in summer time from quite a distance. Alas, his hour 
struck and he went the way of all mortal flesh; but not before 
he had made a will in which he remembered his favorite church 
with a bequest and stipulated moreover that he should be buried 
from the canary church. 


A small group of fervent souls in a neighboring church had 
other ideas, and they were made happy one day by receiving the 
consent of their pastor for a dialog Mass of a Sunday. The Missa 
recitata came off surprisingly well, to the delight of the instigators 
and of some others of the parishioners. But a prominent member 
of the parish went to the pastor at once and complained that the 
dialog Mass made services a few minutes longer than usual. If he 
let that sort of thing be introduced in the parish she would hence- 
forth go to the church of the canaries. The threat was most effec- 
tive, as there were already too many others that had been lured 
away. And so, whereas the canaries continued to sing their hymns 
to their Creator as best they knew how in the one parish, the dia- 
log Mass was never again permitted in the other. 


There is further evidence of the effectiveness of the above- 
mentioned device. Neighboring parishes have felt the need of put- 
ting themselves on the defense against the inroads it was making 
into their church attendance, and one of them at least imitated to 
the extent of having a very pleasant and attractive perfume in its 
holy water. Why not, if the children of this world are wiser in 
their generation than the children of light, and if we are to make 
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unto ourselves friends of the mammon of iniquity? Surely, there 
has been an immense advance in our day in subtle ways of at- 
tracting crowds; the success of modern advertising and publicity 
might have turned many an ancient green with envy. 

One of the most patent signs of success in our days is imi- 
tation. And the above canary church has indeed been successful 
also when measured by that yard stick. Not many miles distant 
from the original shrine of canary fame, there is a poor church in 
a very poor district of the city. For many years it had a hard and 
unsuccessful struggle. ‘‘I revisited the church,’’ writes a very good 
friend of the writer in this year of our Lord, ‘‘a week or so ago, 
and there were at least four canary cages in the shrine of St. N.—.”’ 
Even now the church can no longer be called poor, for people 
“come from miles around for the services in honor of the saint” 
(in whose shrine are the four canary cages). However, Rome it- 
self was not built in a day, and so there are still some vestiges of 
the former poverty: an eyewitness recording for the past Lent states 
succinctly after mention of the above crowds at the shrine: “‘At- 
tendance on Fridays for Stations—about five’’! 

So much for this example of enterprise. If we have taken up 
too much of our readers’ time with a description of it, we beg their 
pardon. Our excuse is, the uniqueness and the ingenuity of it. 
There are also other instances of making use of modern wisdom 
in the furtherance of religious life among the people. It had been 
the writer’s intention to include them in the present timely tract, 
but he does not wish to overstep the usual length of his essays. 
The reader who is interested or perhaps curious (we are all human) 
is exhorted to curb his ardor until the next tract appears. In the 
meantime, may he offer up the mortification or penance it entails 
for the poor souls! 


V. M. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA:IN: CHRISTO + 


WITH OuR_ Father Martindale, S.J., whose article on “Liturgy 
READERS’  Reform’’ in our April issue aroused a considerable 

amount of comment, contributed a useful study on 
“Sanctifying Sunday” to the August Month. A lengthy ‘‘post- 
script’’ in the September issue of the same magazine followed up 
the argument. Of particular interest is his information concerning 
the Holy Father’s encouragement of active participation in the 
holy Sacrifice, above all, in the Sunday Mass. Very consoling, too, 
is the news that the Sovereign Pontiff has already approved the 
Apostleship of Prayer’s intention for September, 1938: “‘Return 
to Sunday Mass.”’ It all seems so perfectly obvious and self-evi- 
dent. And yet it is precisely the obvious which so many of us fail 
to appreciate. As Mr. Stanley James points out elsewhere in this 
issue, the Sunday Mass is the one act of public worship which is 
obligatory on all. This fact alone proclaims loudly enough how 
dominatingly holy Mother Church wishes this act of communal 
worship to loom in the lives of her children. But does it actually 
represent the weekly climax and the inspiration of our people's 
spiritual living? If not—and how often does it not do so!— 


where does the fault lie? 





We believe that one answer to the question is indicated in the 
eloquent lament of ‘‘Vicar General’ in the September Ecclestastical 
Review: “Our Parish Missions Are Declining. Why?’’ He com- 
plains that the old fashioned missions are not what they used to 
be; that the high-powered novenas of our day are stealing all their 
thunder. We agree with ‘Vicar General.’’ At the same time, his 
whole argumentation strikes us, to some extent, as an instance of 
the pot calling the kettle black. Both missions and novenas, how- 
ever excellent in themselves, have very frequently been elevated 
far above their proper perspective in the spiritual scheme of things, 
at the expense of the primary source of the true Christian spirit, the 
Sunday Mass. Their high pressure type of spirituality has suc- 
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ceeded in occupying pride of place in the minds and hearts of the 
faithful to an alarming degree. Intensive and highly emotional 
spurts in ‘“‘religion,’’ smacking of revivalist mentality, have for 
many become the accepted and normal way of spiritual “‘progress’’; 
constant but unspectacular growth through an intelligent use of the 
primary means of sanctification, week after week and throughout 
the year, has become for them an unattractive drudgery. Sunday 
Mass has become almost a meaningless burden. It should give all of 
us food for sobering thought that the intention approved for 
September of next year does not merely read ‘Sunday Mass,” or 
“Appreciation of Sunday Mass,”’ but “‘Return to Sunday Mass.” 
That such a wording was found necessary is eloquent witness to 
the pass we have arrived at. First things must come first, always; 
but above all in matters spiritual. Else tragedy will be the certain 
outcome. And first and foremost in the life of the Church and 
all her members is active and intelligent participation in the Holy 
Mysteries on the days of obligation. 


ok * * 


Most of the members of the ORATE FRATRES staff at the 
Abbey were again occupied in liturgical propaganda work during 
the past summer months. Dom Virgil Michel gave three retreats 
for laymen at St. John’s, and likewise conducted the three retreats 
for the community of Benedictine Sisters at St. Joseph, Minn. 
Other retreats were-given by Dom Basil Stegmann at Fargo, N. 
Dak., and by Dom Roger Schoenbechler at Crookston, Minn. 
Prior Rembert Bularzik gave a six weeks course in the liturgy to 
the Ursuline nuns of Louisville, Ky. A similar course was given 
at the summer session of the Pius X School of Liturgical Music 
in New York City by Dom Godfrey Diekmann. Dom Norbert 
Gertken, who is active throughout the year in introducing congre- 
gational singing of chant in parishes of Minnesota and vicinity, 
taught courses in Gregorian chant at the Ursuline Convent, Spring- 
field, Ill., St. Benedict’s Convent, St. Joseph, Minn., and at Villa 
St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 


* * x 


The various sessions of the Summer School of Catholic Action 
conducted by the Jesuit Fathers under the auspices of The Queen’s 
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Work during the past summer were very successful according to all 
reports. Attendance ranged from 630 in New Orleans to 1050 
in Buffalo and 1250 in Chicago. Readers of Orate Fratres will be 
specially interested in the three liturgical courses given by our as- 
sociate editor Father Gerald Ellard, S. J. They dealt with ‘“‘Funda- 
mentals of Corporate Worship,’’ ‘Projects and Problems of Cor- 
porate Worship,”’ and ‘The Mystical Body and Social Relations.”’ 
We do not know whether the mimeographed outlines of these 
courses are generally available to liturgical apostles but we sincere- 
ly hope so. If any readers are interested, we suggest their writing 
to Father Ellard, St. Mary’s, Kansas. 

Another course in the liturgy was given at the summer school 
held at the University of Notre Dame, Indiana. The general sub- 
ject matter of the course was: an exposition of liturgical prayer 
in relation to the doctrine of the mystical body with illustrations 
drawn from the missal, the pontifical, the breviary and the ritual. 
So much interest was aroused that at the end of the term a sym- 
posium on the liturgy was publicly presented before the faculty 
and students of the entire summer session. 


x * Ox 


Dom Cabrol’s My Missal has been a potent factor in the 
spread of the liturgical participation in the Mass and of the liturgi- 
cal movement in general both in the class room and outside, among 
both children and adults. P. J. Kenedy and Sons, who are agents 
for this popular missal in the U. S., have announced a further re- 
duction in its already very low price. They are now able to offer 
My Missal to schools at the wholesale price of 20c each instead of 
the former 25c (cloth binding). The latest edition has also been 
improved by the inclusion of the following new masses: mass for 
the Motherhood of the Blessed Virgin Mary, mass for Sts. Jogues 
and Brebeuf, mass for the Octave Day of Epiphany. The new cal- 
endar of movable feasts in this latest edition, beginning with 1935, 
extends to the year 1964. 


x * x 


In the Book Section of the present issue, a brief review men- 
tions the new catalog issued by the Central Catholic Library of 
Melbourne, Australia. In his foreword Archbishop Mannix speaks 
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of the phenomenal growth of the Catholic library in a short period 
of time. It now circulates about 60,000 books a year in Australia 
and beyond, “most of them on serious subjects.’’ Among them are 
the modern standard books of the liturgical revival. The unrest 
and unbelief, rebellion and anarchy of the older parts of our world 
have also reached Australia, His Excellency continues. But he sees 
cause for hope in the fact that especially the younger generation 
of Catholics ‘“‘were never more active, alert or chivalrous in their 
defense of Catholic teaching and principles, and in their militant 
service for Christ the King.’’ Credit for this must go to the splendid 
Catholic educational system of Australia, but also ‘‘in no small 
measure to the ample facilities for study and the wide range of 
reading provided by the Central Catholic Library.”’ 


Besides loaning out books, the library carries books and 
pamphlets for sale. It also conducts other activities regularly un- 
der its auspices, such as lectures, discussion meetings, and social 
functions. This and similar enterprises elsewhere among our Cath- 
olics are among the hopeful signs of our times. 





oC 


CATHOLIC ACTION AT MANHATTAN COLLEGE 

The Catholic Action Committee of the Manhattan College 
Alumni Society, New York, has been functioning actively for the 
past four years. Starting as a discussion group through activity 
with the National Catholic Alumni Federation at the Center club 
in New York City, the committee realized that it should reach 
into the college and interest the undergraduates. Under the able 
guidance of Brother Justin, F. S. C., its moderator, the committee 
gave to the undergraduates several series of lectures, all delivered 
by the members of the committee, most of whom are themselves 
recent graduates. Such general topics as the following were the lec- 
ture subjects and the topics of the discussion group meetings that 
followed one week after each lecture during the first three years: 
labor and related problems; the encyclicals and their implications; 
the state, its origin and end. At the close of the academic year in 
1936, a meeting of the committee was held to discuss a general 
topic for the 1936-1937 series of lectures. 
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In choosing a topic for these undergraduate lectures an im- 
portant factor was the current interest and general adaptability of 
the subject to the student body as well as its general importance 
in a program for Catholic Action group study. When the chair- 
man, Arthur T. O’Leary, proposed the liturgy, the suggestion met 
with almost immediate opposition by several members of the com- 
mittee and with no encouragement from the others. Grave doubts 
of the “‘popular interest’’ of such a course were expressed. Some 
feared that, as laymen, they should not attempt to take over some- 
thing they considered strictly “‘the work of the priests.’’ Others 
feared that no matter how well the lectures were prepared they 
would fail to “go over’ before an audience of Catholic college 
students who were, presumably, receiving the same instruction in 
class. A few believed that something ‘‘more practical’’ was neces- 
sary. The reading of a few of the Collegeville Benedictine pamph- 
lets on the liturgy and the recital of the chairman’s experience of 
the success of other groups with the Mass as a subject finally in- 
duced the committee to present to the students a series of lectures 
on the liturgy under the general title: ““The Sacrifice of the Mass.”’ 


Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., editor of ORATE FRATRES, and 
Rev. Gerard B. Donnelly, S.J., associate editor of America, were 
consulted and gave generously of their time and advice in the 
preparation of the lecture outline and bibliography. 


The general topic was developed in six monthly lectures as 
follows: The Laity and the Loss of the Liturgy; The True Sig- 
nificance of the Mass; Sacrifice and Priesthood; The Mystical 
Body and the Mass; The Mass Structure and Prayers; Catholic 
Action and the Mass. Each lecture was given by a different mem- 
ber of the committee. Each lecturer read not only the material 
specified for his own topic, but also that assigned to the others. 
One week before the lecture the speaker would outline his proposed 
talk before the full committee and the moderator. A general dis- 
cussion would follow during which the points of the speaker and 
the suggestions of the others would be considered. Out of such a 
meeting was worked each particular lecture. It was found that 
some of the points of the lectures that were most favorably com- 
mented on were the product of the ‘‘pre-vue’’ and that the frank 
and practical suggestions made by the younger members of the 
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committee enabled the speakers to avoid the ‘‘pious’’ approach. 


The lectures, given before the senior and junior classes total- 
ing about five hundred students, averaged between twenty and 
twenty-five minutes. The interest of the students was beyond ex- 
pectation and, in fact, almost unbelievable. Of the six speakers 
one was graduated ten years ago and the other five were from the 
classes between 1931 and 1936. At the close of each lecture ap- 
plause was spontaneous and sustained. During the talks many of 
the students took notes of what was said, on mimeographed cop- 
ies of the outlines of the lectures which were distributed before the 
lectures. One week following each lecture a discussion group on the 
subject was conducted to which undergraduates and alumni were 
invited. The lecturer of the week before presided and the discus- 
sion was led by two leaders previously appointed, one of whom 
was an undergraduate. 


The members of the committee could not help but note the 
change in the undergraduate attitude. Four years ago, attendance 
seemed to be a matter of duty, but as time went on a more inviting 
and even enthusiastic reception was accorded the lectures. It was 
noticeable also that the course on the Mass produced the greatest 
interest and likewise attracted more and more of the faculty. The 
committee is convinced that there is a general awakening in the 
college students’ minds in regard to the meaning and scope of 
Catholic Action and the definite and close relation that it bears to 
the public worship of the Church. The outline of the six lectures 
at Manhattan was made the basis of a ten weeks course of parish 
discussion group work and was found to be unusually successful 
in two country parishes where it was tried last spring. 


In its collection of material for the lectures, the committee 
drew heavily upon the publications of the Liturgical Press of Col- 
legeville, Minn. To many of the members this was their introduc- 
tion to these publications. Stimulating and refreshingly clear, these 
pamphlets were a veritable gold-mine of attractive information 
concerning the Mass. During the course the students were presented 
with copies of the Leaflet Missal. In addition to conducting the 
most popular alumni course of lectures given in many years, the 
young men of the committee found that their experience of mak- 
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ing their own special research and study and of giving their own 
lectures on the Mass, after careful instruction, is one that has paid 
rich dividends both spiritually and practically. 


This fall Manhattan college will inaugurate a Catholic Ac- 
tion course to train individually a group of selected young men 
who have indicated a desire to do something for the faith that is 
in them. As a result of the experience of the committee as herein 
outlined, the spiritual foundation of the new course will be built on 
the liturgy in which the young lecturers will figure as supplemen- 
tary instructors. 

JOHN SHEEHAN 

New York City 





oO 


AN OPEN LETTER TO SEMINARIANS 
My Dear Fellow-seminarian: 

So much is being said, done, and written of late in regard 
to the liturgy and the liturgical movement both at home and 
abroad that one can hardly fail to be inspired by the burning zeal 
and indefatigable labor of the leaders of the liturgical apostolate. 
Having read considerably on the subject there arises in my mind 
the following question. Do we seminarians sufficiently realize the 
great importance of acquiring a deep love of the liturgy and enthu- 
siasm for it? For my part I am entirely convinced of this necessity, 
and that for several reasons. 

Let us consider, first of all, the manner in which most Cath- 
olics assist at the divine Mysteries. Dom Virgil Michel neatly sum- 
med up the situation, I believe, in his article on ‘““The Chant of 
the Church’’ when, speaking of our failure ‘‘to obey the mind of the 
Church regarding the use of chant in her official services,’’ he says: 
“Christians, whole congregations, are plodding along in the old 
rut as if Pius X, not to mention our present Holy Father, had 
never lived or at least never spoken.’’ That this ignoring of the 
wishes of the sovereign pontiffs extends also to the active partici- 
pation of the faithful in the divine Mysteries I am sure your own 
experience will amply affirm. Even the most casual observer must 
recognize it. 
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Consider the average congregation in any Catholic church 
during a Sunday Mass. How many of those near you can you hon- 
estly say appear to be properly participating in the holy Sacrifice? 
How many do you see praying the Mass from a missal? Although 
I have frequently observed them, I have never seen more than half 
a dozen at any one time. Oftentimes the thought has occurred to 
me—without any desire to be irreverent—that father at Mass is 
like mother at a ball-game. Neither understands very much of what 
is going on. 


Whom would you blame for this? Certainly in all fairness 
you cannot lay the bulk of the blame upon the faithful them- 
selves. Can the average seminarian of college status give a clear- 
cut definition of the liturgy? Does he understand its importance 
in the life of the Church in general and in the life of the individual 
in particular? How many seminarians have a precise idea of the 
meaning, scope, and aim of the present liturgical movement? How 
many, moreover, have the apostle’s desire to foster the liturgical 
movement? Too few, I fear. If this be true, how can the ordinary 
man in the street, who is nevertheless a member of Christ’s mystical 
body and who must be persuaded to participate in the life of that 
mystical body, be expected to be enthusiastic for the liturgy? 
There is yet much to be done in order to realize the wishes of our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, when he said: “‘It is most necessary 
that the faithful should assist at the sacred functions not as out- 
siders, but as if they truly understood the liturgy and were pene- 
trated by its beauty; too when solemn processions take place— 
their voices should alternate with those of the priest and choir. 
If this be happily brought about, there will no longer be need to 
lament the sad spectacle of the people not responding at all, or in 
a subdued and indistinct murmur, to the most common prayers, 
whether said in the liturgical language or in the vernacular.” 


I raise this point, my dear fellow-seminarian, simply to stress 
the seminarian’s obligation of acquiring in the seminary liturgical 
consciousness, so that he will be penetrated through and through 
with a sincere love for the liturgy itself and an ardent enthusiasm 
for the success of the liturgical movement. Perhaps, however, you 
will object that the obligation of aiding the liturgical apostolate 
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belongs to the clergy and not to seminarians. It is true that the 
priest above all is responsible for the liturgical movement, but 
since the spirit of the priest is determined by his spirit as a semi- 
narian, it is obvious that the success of the liturgical movement in 
the immediate future will depend upon the attitude that we as 
seminarians adopt toward it now. For are not we, God willing, 
the priests of tomorrow? And if the priests of tomorrow, what 
then? Then we can well take heed of the danger that Dom Chau- 
tard points out in his The Soul of the Apostolate: ‘‘How will the 
faithful be able, through my cooperation, to have an active share 
in the holy Mysteries and the public solemn prayer of the Church 

. if I myself pass by the treasures of the liturgy, without even 
suspecting their wonders?’’ Certainly if during our years of semi- 
nary life we fail to discover and acquire the immense riches of the 
liturgy, the aim of the liturgical movement—to lead men back 
“to the primary and indispensable source of the true Christian 
spirit’’—-will never be attained through our efforts. 


We should beware of deceiving ourselves on this point. For 
the old principle ‘““Nemo dat quod non habet’’ holds here just as 
in other matters. The fact that a priest cannot hope to lead others 
to sanctity unless he himself first attains it is impressed very forc- 
ibly upon us during our years of formation. For the same reason 
a seminarian cannot expect that as a priest he will conduct men 
“to the primary and indispensable source of the true Christian spir- 
it’’ if he himself does not drink deep from this fountain of living 
water now. Nor can we look forward to being endowed from on 
high on the morning of our ordination with an intense love for 
the liturgy if during our seminary days we have made an insuffi- 
cient effort to develop this love. If you are fired now with a love 
and enthusiasm for the liturgy, you will be enthusiastic about it 
four or five years from now when the title “‘Reverend’’ appears 
before your name. Finally, I suggest that to the motto of Pope 
Pius X, “Instaurare Omnia in Christo,’’ we add as our own the title 
of Father Winnen’s splendid article, ‘It Must—It Can Be Done.”’ 


Yours for a liturgical landslide, 


(Mr.) WILLIAM L. CARR, C. S. C. 
North Dartmouth, Mass. 
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A MEETING OF THE CHICAGO CALVERT CLUB 


A few months ago the Calvert Club of the University of Chi- 
cago held a series of conferences of enough importance, I think, to 
warrant some modest publicity. The series did not constitute a 
“liturgical congress,’’ but the character of all the meetings was lit- 
urgical in spirit, and one of them dealt specifically with the liturgy. 
An account of the proceedings ought not be without interest to 
the readers of ORATE FRATRES. 


The Calvert Club of the University (not the city) of Chi- 
cago is the Catholic club of the institution, to which both faculty 
and students belong. Its ordinary meetings are, I suppose, much 
like the ordinary meetings of similar organizations (usually called 
Newman Clubs) elsewhere: they are given over to lectures or dis- 
cussions or to some form of mild entertainment. But this spring 
the Calvert Club attempted something on a larger scale. 


The conferences were not held on the University campus, but 
in the country, at the estate of Mrs. Frank Lillie, near Wheeling, 
Illinois. On the evening of Friday, May 7, upwards of twenty 
guests drove to Mrs. Lillie’s. A few more, including Mrs. Lillie, 
came on Saturday. After the Friday night contingent had arrived, 
Professor Jerome G. Kerwin of the University of Chicago describ- 
ed the program for the following days, and Father Timothy 
Sparks, O.P., gave the first of a set of short talks on the spiritual 
life. Then all went to Mrs. Lillie’s beautiful chapel for Compline. 


The affair was not a retreat, yet the program suggested some- 
thing of the nature of a retreat. In the morning Mass was offered 
by the priests present. Silence was observed from Compline until 
after breakfast. For the first half of every meal there was reading 
from the Imitation. Shortly before luncheon and again late in the 
afternoon those who chose went to the chapel for the recitation 
of the breviary. And there was a brief spiritual conference by Fa- 
ther Sparks before Compline. 


Less reminiscent of a retreat, however, were the conferences 
and round-table discussions which filled up most of the time on 
the schedule. On Saturday morning your chronicler tried to set 
forth the nature of the liturgy and of the present liturgical move- 
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ment, and afterwards distributed pamphlets on the subject; for 
further guidance (since he was soon to depart from their midst) 
he referred them to that indefatigable and remarkably well-in- 
formed pioneer of the liturgical revival in Chicago, Miss Sara Ben- 
edicta O'Neill. In the afternoon Father J. W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., 
of St. Viator’s College, spoke on ““The Church and Labor.” It 
was to have been a joint discussion with Miss Dorothy Day 
of the Catholic Worker, but unfortunately Miss Day could not at- 
tend. After supper a question-box was opened, which was so full 
of questions that the meeting threatened to run on till the hour 
of Matins. The clergy were given the task of supplying answers; 
it was not always easy, and occasionally the Church found it nec- 
essary to invoke the secular head to settle an argument. On Sunday 
morning Father Harold Rigney, S. V. D., who is working on his 
doctorate in geology at Chicago, together with Professor Herbert 
Schwartz of the University faculty, gave us a fresh treatment of a 
subject that is now growing a trifle stale, ““The Church and Sci- 
ence.”” In the afternoon a fourth conference, on that hardy peren- 
nial, ‘“The Church and Matrimony,”’ was successfully carried on 
under the leadership of Father Sparks and Father Rigney. After 
tea the guests returned to Chicago. 


So far as one might judge, the week end was a tremendous 
success. Of course only people who were interested came; and 
these were not the feebler spirits of the campus. Young men and 
women who could think for themselves came to listen and to ques- 
tion and to learn; and they knew that they could learn best if they 
lived quietly and prayerfully. 

N. 





oO 


LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 
While engaged in mission work during the summer months, 
we had several occasions to realize what a great consolation the 
praying of the divine office can afford to the sick and the perma- 
nently invalided. These suffering members of Christ by bearing 
their affliction in union with His Sacrifice have the sublime privi- 
lege of ‘‘filling up those things that are wanting of the sufferings 
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of Christ . . . for His body, which is the Church.’”’ If in addition 
they are united in prayer ‘‘with that divine intention with which 
He while on earth gave praise to the Father’ (cf. the Aperi prayer), 
through the divine office, they are truly Christ-like in a high de- 
gree. One with Christ in prayer and sacrifice, they are one with 
Him in His work of sanctifying their fellowmen as well. They 
are exercising an eminent degree of the apostolate. It would be a 
great charity on the part of members of the League of the Divine 
Office if they would acquaint those of good will among the phy- 
sically infirm with the spiritual apostolate their condition opens 
up for them. For many of these latter, time hangs heavily on their 
hands. Moreover, sickness has chastened and purified them, and 
has turned their thoughts to things divine. Not a few among them 
would find great joy and strength in joining with the universal 
Church in praising God and petitioning for those near and dear 
to them by means of the most perfect prayer possible. The sense 
of solidarity with all fellow members in Christ which this prayer 
brings with it would at the same time lessen the feeling of loneli- 
ness which the disabled often experience. And not least, there 
would be the cheering knowledge that even in their comparative 
helplessness they are doing something substantially constructive 
for the well-being of others. May we suggest to the members of 
the League that at their next visit to some invalid friend they pre- 
sent him with a Compline or Prime booklet and explain the mean- 
ing and value of the prayers contained therein? It would be practic- 
ing a spiritual as well as a temporal work of mercy. 





ra’ 
Vv 


COMMUNICATIONS 


“SPLENDOR OF CATHOLIC LITURGY” 


To the Editor:—The observations entitled, “Splendor of Catholic Litur- 
gy” in the September 5 issue of O. F. compel me to ask the writer for 
some explanation of his thesis. He states that there have been two gen- 
erally recognized approaches to faith and revealed religion in Christian 
apologetics, the one beginning with the existence of God and the other 
presenting first the divinity of Christ. He concludes that the second ap- 
proach results in a more Christological, sacramental and liturgical pres- 
entation. 
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This seems strange in the face of the fact that it is being quite gen- 
erally recognized that apologetics are effective in measure as they corre- 
spond and square with Catholic dogmatic truths. In Catholic dogma 
there is an established sequence. When the apostles put it, “I believe in 
God, the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth,” they were put - 
ting first things first; and every scientific statement of dogma has ob- 
served the same order. 


In one of the Pope’s recent encyclicals, that on “Atheistic Com- 
munism,” the “fact of God” is enunciated as the first requisite for the 
presentation of religious truth in the face of our present-day problem of 
irreligion. In view of the very clear statements relative to Christian 
apologetics in this encyclical, I cannot but conclude that the writer in 
O. F. has failed in his interpretation of the Holy Father’s mind in this 
matter. 


In the proposition “the Divinity of Christ” does not divinity signify 
in English “God-ness”? All that is ascribed to the first and less liturgi- 
cal approach constitutes nothing more than an adequate elucidation of 
the first term of the proposition, God. 


The missal and breviary in their instructive portions follow the se- 
quence of dogma. The Old Testament portions are not a mere “‘filling-in” 
but a marvelous exposition of God’s nature and dealings with man cul- 
minating in Christ and causing Him to stand out in more perfect relief 
(Christological). Any one acquainted with the intertwining of “mys- 
tique” and “historique” in Dom Gueranger’s L’ Annee Lifurgique will ap- 
preciate the harmony between the sequence of dogma as a science and 
the liturgy as instruction. 


I should like to see the thesis of the author of “Splendor of Catho- 
lic Liturgy” worked out more specifically. We do need a more Chris- 
tological approach, but does this approach consist in presenting such 
central and distinctive Christian doctrines as Christ and grace first, or 
in a proper emphasis and setting of them in the whole of Catholic truth? 

Very loyally and respectfully yours, 

F. F. 


St. Cloud, Minn. 


Editor’s note:—People usually become eloquent in self-defense and so we may 
be pardoned for saying that the above letter does not make a formidable case 
against the editorial article of the September 5 issue. 


We did not make ourselves clear in that article, however, by failing to dis- 
tinguish expressly between apologetics in the order of science and in the order 
of applied science. The editorial appealed primarily for a more christological ap- 
proach in the real order, in the applied science, in life. That is evident from the 
context which speaks of making converts, of the real approach to God in the 
historic Person of Jesus Christ, of the activity in liturgical centers, and also from 
the illustrations chosen from the encyclical Divini cultus sanctitatem. 
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In this sacramental-liturgical approach (which is Christological) there is 
no conflict, outright or latent, with dogmatic considerations. It was clearly ex- 
pressed that the Christological method does not dispense with the other ap- 
proach, or with the belief in the existence of God; in other words, it assumed 
that any subject-candidate for conversion must be already religious-minded, must 
already believe in 

Neither does the Holy Father dispense with the existence of God when he 
expresses the wish that ‘‘non-Christians may be led to the faith by the splendor 
of the Catholic liturgy.’’ And still he stresses the liturgy as an effective apologetic 
instrument. The above correspondent adduces another papal statement (the en- 
cyclical on ‘‘Atheistic Communism’), in which the ‘‘fact of God’’ is enunci- 
ated as primary, which statement does not contradict the August missionary in- 
tention, or our interpretation of that intention. In the encyclical the Pope has 
communists in mind, out and out atheists, as the subjects of conversion. There 
a different approach is necessary. Yet even there, would the Holy Father exclude 
the ‘‘splendor of the Catholic liturgy’’ in winning over a Russian communist? 
We think not. In fact Pope Pius XI has entrusted two Benedictine abbeys in 
Europe with the special study of the Russian liturgy with a view to recovering 
that nation. 

One should never lose sight of the fact that the science of apologetics does 
not presuppose Christian faith, belief in all the dogmas of the Church, in those 
whom it aims to win over. Apologetics leads to faith in dogma, concerns the 
preambles and the credibility of faith, motivates reason to accept faith. When 
our correspondent speaks of “‘every scientific statement of dogma’’ he is beyond 
the realm of apologetics strictly. And is the Apostles’ Creed primarily conceived 
as an apologetic weapon, or as the prayer of a believer, who begins with the first 
Person in the Holy Trinity? 

The best apologetics will always be living the life of grace and letting the 
moral life flow from the Christlike sacramental life, from baptism, the Sacrifice 
of the Cross and the other sacraments. Such a life presents even the atheist with 
a compelling motive for belief in a God. Thus converts have told the writer that 
they became Catholic because they saw the lives of so many good Catholics, or 
because they were attracted by the Catholic liturgy. Now that being so, why 
can’t our texts emphasize that approach within the reach of all? 


“THE ENGLISH OF OUR PRAYERS” 


To the Editor:—In your issue of September 5, “The English of Our 
Prayers” by Mr. Donald Attwater appeals to me chiefly because of the 
worth of the article; and too, I suppose, because some years back (in 
1929 and °30), The Acolyte ran a series of my contributions under the 
gencral title, “Wanted: A Standard English Version of Indulgenced 
Prayers.” If a cat may look at a king, I wonder if I may say that I do 
not exactly agree with your eminent contributor and associate editor in 
eliminating some of the latinisms he mentions. I think it can be stated 
that, very often, Latin (and Greek) terms transliterated into English 
convey the ecclesiastical sense more exactly than do Anglo-Saxon words. 
Naturally there are many exceptions; one that immediately comes to 
mind is the “O pia” in the Salve Regina, and the “O pie Jesu” wherever 
it occurs. ““O pious” will not do in either case. 

Mr. Attwater states that “to adore” does not translate adorare at 
all; we must use “to worship,” he says. It can be admitted that very 
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often, and quite generally in the Sacred Scriptures, “to worship” is an 
adequate rendering of adorare, but there are many cases when “to adore” 
is preferable. “Worship” has a wider signification than “adoration.” 
Adoration always implies divine worship, but worship often does not in- 
clude adoration. Again, “adoration” refers almost exclusively to God; 
and a Catholic child knows that only God is adored—not even our bles- 
sed Lady is so honored. On the other hand, “worship” is rendered both to 
God and to man. (The primary meaning of the latter term being, worthy 
of honor and respect.) Mr. Attwater remarks, “Even Catholics don’t 
speak of ‘divine adoration’!” Of course not! Neither do they (or any- 
body else) speak of “‘new-fallen white snow.” Both expressions would be 
tautological. We do speak of “Forty Hours’ Adoration,”—never of ‘‘For- 
ty Hours’ Worship,” as far as I know. 


A reference to the Gloria of the Mass will make it clear that adorare 
is not always best translated “to worship.” We read: “Laudamus te; ben- 
edicimus te; adoramus te; glorificamus te. Gratias agimus,” etc. Now, 
these five Latin phrases, singly and collectively, signify to give some kind 
of worship to God, but each has its own individual meaning. Therefore, 
to translate “adoramus te” by “we worship Thee” adds nothing to the 
sense of the other four phrases, leaves adoramus untranslated and intro- 
duces a jarring redundancy. I take it that adorare here means “to worship 
God with profound reverence,” which is likewise the primary meaning 
of the English “to adore.” 


It is impertinent on my part, I suppose, to lift even an eyebrow 
against anything in the Westminster version of the Sacred Scriptures. 
just the same I do not like its rendering of the veneration given by the 
Magi to the divine Infant: “and falling down they worshipped him.” 
They did, it is true; but it was a very special kind of worship, shown by 
the prostration on their knees; it was an acknowledgment of Divinity 
and with the profoundest reverence; hence, adoration. If we have im- 
plored God for a favor do we say that we have been talking with God? 
If I am not in error, the word “adoration” or its derivatives does not 
occur even once in the entire Protestant Bible. Why? Could it be be- 
cause of the hostility shown by the early Reformers towards the Mass 
and the holy Eucharist generally? It is especially in connection with the 
Blessed Sacrament that “adore,” “adorable,” etc. are used. One generally 
speaks of the adorable Sacrament of the Altar. (Should we say “wor- 
shipful Sacrament”’?) 


Since Mr. Attwater knows infinitely more about the matter than I, 
I would not venture to contradict his statement that “justice” does not 
mean at all the same as the ecclesiastical word justitia, and that “right- 
eousness” ought generally be used. Strange that “my dictionary” does not 
even include “righteousness” as one of the several meanings of justitia. 
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Be that as it may, I would rather say “Mirror of justice” ten times to 
“Mirror of righteousness” once. May we not have regard to ease of pro- 
nunciation in a prayer that is said so often aloud? 

Mr. Attwater (and ever so many others) does not like the use of 
the solemn form in our prayers—the “thee” and “thy” for “you” and 
“yours.” I suppose this may be a case of de gustibus; but since I have 
been saying prayers in the vernacular for over fifty years, I just can’t 
begin to like this “modernism.” I do not feel that it is reverent to speak 
to God in the same way as we would to a pal whom we may familiarly 
slap on the back. As for prayerbooks in “baby talk”--I despise them. 
Since parents, and those about them, make a mistake in using “baby talk” 
when they should be speaking correct English to their children, I feel 
that the same language in prayerbooks for children is out of place. How 
exact and formal is the language used in diplomacy; why should we not 
continue to use the solemn forms of prayers once generally universal? 


So much space has been used in showing why I do not quite agree 
with Mr. Attwater that I cannot here point out the many excellent 
translations he offers in the Litany. I should like to add, however, that I 
am pleased that he does not use “graciously hear” but “hearken to us”; 
—which, if I mistake not, is being used more and more in England. Yet 
1 wonder if “hear and answer,” or simply “answer us” would not do just 
as well (as a translation of “exaudi nos’’). Finally I had to smile on read- 
ing the reference to “fruit of the womb”; for it reminded me that, a few 
years ago, I sent something to the editor of an ecclesiastical magazine, 
saying that it would be more sensible if children (and oldsters too) could 
pray “and blessed is thy Child, Jesus.” I tried to prove my point, but 
the editor would not print my stuff, saying that to do so would arouse 
a terrible storm of protest. I suppose it would have. If congratulations 
are in order, I should like to extend mine to Mr. Attwater for getting 
his idea across to and through the editor of OraTe FRaTRES, your 
Reverence. 

Sincerely in Christ, 
(Rev.) JosEPpH MutTcH 

Kokomo, Indiana 


rr 


To the Editor:—Do you know of any of the clergy in... (a large city 
in the East—Ep.) who are interested in the liturgical movement? A 
query to this effect, directed to one of our priests, provoked the ques- 
tion, “What do you mean ‘liturgical movement’?” 

Very truly yours, 


Mass. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CATALOGUE. Issued by the Central Catholic Library, 352 Collins Street, 

Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 1937. Pp. 166. Is. 

Except for fiction and juveniles, this is a complete catalog of the 
16,000 books circulating from the very active Central Catholic Library 
of Melbourne. The books are listed under twenty-six sections. including 
one on “Australasia” and eight on ‘‘Hibernica.” There is a foreword by 
Archbishop Mannix. The list of books circulating at the antipodes should 
be of interest to all directors of Catholic libraries among our parishes and 
secondary schools and colleges, and help them in building up a select stock 
for the furtherance of the splendid contemporary work of Catholic self - 


education. 
V. M. 


CHRISTUS UND DIE KIRCHE. By Julius Tyciak. Verlag Fr. Pustet, Regens- 

burg. 1936. Pp. 149. Paper, RM. 2.50. 

In this book the well-known German popularizer of the theology 
of Scheeben continues the exposition begun in an earlier work entitled 
Gottesgeheimnisse der Gnade (English translation, Life in Christ.—Cf. 
O. F., Vol. XI, p. 479). The ideas of Christ as God’s way to us and as 
our light and life, of the fellowship in Christ, of the Church and her 
sacramental life, are treated in easy and convincing language. Here we 
have inspirational dogma; not a coldly intellectual grasping of truths, 
but a presentation that cannot but be the source of zeal and desire to 
give expression to them in daily life and worship. We realize anew, as did 
the early Christians, that we exist in Christ, that Christ lives in us, i. e., 
prays, suffers, is glorified in us; and likewise, that an isolated Christian 
is an anomaly, for all supernatural life of the individual member has the 
fellowship as both source and goal (“ist gemeinschaftsgeformt und ge- 
meinschaftsformend”). The warm reception given to Tyciak’s books by 
his countrymen is a happy indication of the spiritual renewal taking 


place among them in this day. 
V. M. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF PLAINCHANT. A Preliminary Study. By Alec 
Robertson, A. R. A. M. Chaplain of Westminster Cathedral. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, N. Y. 1937. Pp. xii-116. Cloth, $2.50. 


“This small book is designed primarily for Catholic choirmasters 
who wish to be faithful to the rulings of the Motu Proprio, but who find 
plainchant distasteful to their choirs and unpopular with the congre- 
gations of their churches; and who themselves feel lukewarm about the 
chant or fearful on account of its supposed complexities.” 
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Thus hopefully begins the Foreword to this interesting volume. In 
view of the comparative lack of success of the so-called Gregorian re- 
vival, in spite of repeated pronouncements by the Church authorities, 
Fr. Robertson’s aspirations would almost seem rash. Yet such is the au- 
thor’s fresh and competent presentation of the subject that this review- 
er, for one, believes that the book will accomplish its purpose if read with 
an open and willing mind. The authoritative opinion of Dom Gregory 
Murray of Downside in a review of the volume, that it is “the most im- 
portant English contribution to the study of plainsong that has appear- 
ed for many years,” is no exaggeration. 


A word of warning to the future reader may be in place, especially 
if he has any cherished convictions concerning the theory of chant. Sen- 
sitive toes are sure to be stubbed. For Fr. Robertson speaks his mind with 
a good deal of vigor, and cares not at all whether it be in the “accepted” 
or “orthodox” fashion. But it would be a great pity if sensibilities wound- 
ed by individual statements would hinder the reader from appreciating 
the great value of the book as a whole. Thus the author speaks of “so 
much unnecessary cheironomic posturing, so much repellent technical 
jargon, an obsession about rhythm”; and when he professes “gladly and 
sincerely (to make) the usual genuflections in the direction of Solesmes,” 
we vaguely suspect that the pleasure on the part of the terminus ad quem 
of the obeisance will not be unalloyed. Yet the author in essentials agrees 
with the Solesmes theory. 


An introductory chapter covers the principal “technical points” in 
the rendition of plainchant. The rest of the book is concerned with the 
chant’s interpretation, with the intention of demonstrating its “lyrical 
beauty, the dramatic force, . . . of reaching the hearts of men and rein- 
forcing the teaching of the liturgy.” This reviewer personally disagrees 
heartily with a number of the interpretations proposed; but as long as the 
book will be of substantial assistance in stimulating choir directors to 
greater endeavor in vitalizing the Church’s official song-prayer, its pur- 
‘ose will have been accomplished. And the pages just crackle with stim- 
ulation. May it take effect! 


G. L. D. 


LIFE AND RELIGION. By Father James, O. M. Cap. Sands & Co., London. 

Pp. 260. Cloth, n. p. g. 

Only men of more than ordinary reading habits will be attracted 
by such a monumental title as this. Because people look for titles that 
circumscribe a smaller and more modest world of thought than “life and 
religion,” the present volume is handicapped on the book-market of to- 
day. That is unfortunate, however, as any reader of Father James’ works 
will agree. 
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The concepts life and religion are almost equally basic and indefin- 
able. To some individuals of our day they represent irreconcilable oppo- 
sites, though in the lives of countless others the two are united in a rich, 
harmonious synthesis. Father James belongs to the latter class. His ele- 
vated style and exposition mirror his own broad enthusiastic vision of 
life and religion and reflects the richness of his religious and philosophic 
thought, which ought to be stimulating to all those who are caught fast 
by the weariness of their own sterile thinking and emotion. 


Life and Religion, which reproduces in thirteen chapters mainly the 
author’s lectures delivered to the students of University College, Cork, 
Ireland, is itself a fine tribute to and document of the Catholic intellec- 
tual life in Ireland. Although his purpose here is mainly apologetic, Fa- 
ther James speaks from the heart and not from the borderline of Catho- 
licism. Such chapters as “In Quest of Truth: St. Thomas Aquinas,” “Life 
and Happiness: St. Augustine,” “Science and Religion: St. Albert the 
Great” bear this out eloquently. Science as a philosophy of life is partial 
at best. Life at intellectual centers, such as a university, must take ac- 
count of all truth, also of revelation, because God has destined man to 
such knowledge beyond the natural limits of his mind. And _ religious 
growth (in faith and grace) must keep pace with every other develop- 
ment in a student’s life. The latter’s personality, as the dwelling place of 
the Blessed Trinity, will reach new heights of self-expression if self-de- 
nial and sacrifice enter into his Christ-life. Religion alone gives meaning- 
ful direction to human nature in all its individual and social aspects. 


Knowledge and life, truth and grace, is the unifying thought and 
thread that runs through all of the following chapters: I. The Mission 
of the Church. II. The Church and the University. III. Religion and 
Education. IV. The Meaning of Life. V. The Christian View of Life. VI. 
In Quest of Truth: St. Thomas Acquinas. VII. Life and Happiness: St. 
Augustine. VIII. Religion and Personality. IX. The Social Aspect of Life. 
X. Religion and Nature. XI. Science and Religion: St. Albert the Great. 
XII. Philosophy and Holiness. XIII. The Sacramental Principle. 


The author, who draws deeply from the thought of St. Thomas, 
sees the sacramental principle, and Christ as its sublimest manifestation, 
as the bridge spanning both religion and life. Under this heading (chap- 
ter XIII) he gives the liturgy its proper place in the Christian scheme 
of thought and living. 


Life and Religion should be accessible to all graduate and post-grad- 
uate students of whatever creed. It should make profitable reading—with 


a good light and a sympathetic mind. 
P. R. B. 
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The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. Their 
mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


A. B. MARTINS ARANHA, Sao Paulo, Brazil: O Imperio Sovietico. By Dion- 
isio R. Napal. 1934. Pp. 226. Paper. 

ASCHENDORFFSCHE VERLAGSBUCHHANDLING, Muenster i. W., Ger- 
many: Die Kirche als der Mystische Leib Christi nach dem Apostel Paulus. 
By Dr. Alfred Wikenhauser. 1937. Pp. viii-234. Paper, RM. 3.38. 

BENZIGER BROS., New York, N. Y.: The New Roman Missal. In Latin and 
English. By Rev. F. X. Lasance and Rev. Francis Augustine Walsh, O.S.B. 
1937. Pp. 1850. Imitation leather, $3.25. 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, Wis.: Convert-Making. By 
Rev. Conrad F. Rebesher, S. S. J. Pp. xiv-162. Cloth, $1.50. 

CARITASVERLAG G. m. b. H., Freiburg i. Br., Germany: Germanische 
Froemmigkeit in liturgischen Hymnen. By J. van Acken. 1937. Pp. 132. 
Paper, RM. 2.20. 

CATHOLIC ACTION COMMITTEE, Wichita, Kansas: The Liturgical Year. 
An Explanation of the Cycles, Seasons, and Feasts of the Ecclesiastical 
Year for Study Club Use. By Rev. Leon A. McNeill and Angela A. Clen- 
denin. 1937. Pp. 68. Paper, $.25. 

GEO. E. J. COLDWELL, London, England: Hidden Apostles. By Rev. P. 
Duchaussois, O. M. I. 1937. Pp. 223. Cloth, 3s 6d. Mid Ice and Snow. 
By Rev. P. Duchaussois, O. M. I. 1937. Pp. 386. Cloth, 3s 6d. The 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Made Easier. By Rev. Aloysius Ambruzzi, 
S. J. 1937. Pp. 145. Cloth, 2s 6d. 

PETER HANSTEIN VERLAGSBUCHHANDLING, Bonn, Germany: Sym- 
bol und Wicklichkeit im Kultmysterium. By D. Dr. Gottlieb Soehngen. 
1937. Pp. 102. Paper, RM. 3.20. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: Aedificatio Corporis Christi. By Rev. 
Constantin Noppel, S. J. 1937. Pp. xii-210. Cloth, $1.50. Catholic Lit- 
urgy. By Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O. S. B. 1937. Pp. xii-294. Cloth, $2.25. 

INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, Brooklyn, N. Y-.: 
Facts About Communism. Ed. 2. By Rev. Edward Lodge Curran. 1937. 
Pp. 207. Paper, $.25. Franco Who Is He? What Does He Fight For? By 
Rev. Edward Lodge Curran. Pamphlet, ten cents. Novena of Reparation to 
the Sacred Heart. Arranged for Congregational Praying and Singing. 
Pamphlet, 50 for $2.25. 

LAUMANN BUCHVERLAG, Duelmen i. W., Germany: Die Ehe als geweihtes 
Leben. By Norbert Rocholl. 1936. Pp. 144. Cloth, RM. 1.50. 

PRIEURE D’AMAY-SUR-MEUSE, Belgium: La Latinisation de l’Eglise d’Oc- 
cident. By Gustave Bardy. 1937. Pp. 40. Paper, n. p. g. La Priere des 
Eglises de Rite Byzantin. Vol. I: L’Office Divin, La Liturgie, Les Sacra- 
ments. By R. P. F. Mercenier and M. Francois Paris. Preface by His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Tisserant. 1937. Pp. xxvi-450. Paper, 25 fr. 

THE ST. GREGORY GUILD, INC., Philadelphia, Pa.: The Correct Pro- 
nunciation of Latin According to Roman Usage. By Rev. Michael de An- 
gelis, C. R. M. 1937. Pp. 48. Paper, $.75. 

~—see St. Nazianz, Wis.: Christmas Cards. Per Box 
of 12, $1.00. 

EDWARD R. WESTROOK, Westgate-on-Sea, Kent, England: Set of Nine 
Christmas Cards Printed from Hand-cut Lino-blocks. With Envelopes. 


$.50. 
SHEED AND WARD, New York, N. Y.: Life in Christ. By Julius Tyciak. 
Translated by Basil Wrighton. 1937. Pp. vii-157. Cloth, $1.75. 
SOCIETA EDITRICE “VITA E PENSIERO”, Milan: I Prefazi Ambrosiani. 
By Angelo Paredi. (Publicazioni della Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, 
Ser. 4, Vol. 25.) 1937. Pp. 308. Paper, n.p.g. 
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